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This theoretical study of the system of constitutional monarchy 
is the only completed article found in that portion of Balzac's papers 
which fell into my hands at the death of his widow. 

The author intended this work for the "Renovateur." Only a few 
years since, a happy chance led me to discover the interesting letter 
addressed to M. Laurentie, the evlitoi of that review, announcing the 
despatch to him of the paper in question. Here is this unpublished 
letter: 

"Aix-Ies-Bains, 7 September, (1832). 

"Sir: My mother will forward to you on my behalf a rather 
lengthy article, entitled 'Modern Government.' 

"If you do not find it possible to insert it in the "RGnovateur" ex- 
actly as I have written it I wish that you would be careful to return 
it to her. In that case I shall turn It into a pamphlet. If it suits you, 
I should like you to have the whole of it put into type and to send 
me the proofs at Aix, in Savoy. Have the proofs taken on thin paper. 
You need not send me the manuscript, and if you put the proofs in an 
envelope they will reach me safely by mail, and I will promptly return 
the corrected proofs to you. There will be only eight days' delay. 

"Accept my best wishes. DE BALZAC." 

This letter furnishes much valuable information. First, it shows 
that it was from Aix-les-Bains, during the master's sojourn there, 
in September, 1832, with the Marquise de Castries, that he sent his 
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study to the "Renovateur," a review founded that same year by a group 
of Legitimists, having at their head the Duo de Fitz-James, the uncle 
of his travelling companion. Balzac collaborated with them seriously 
from the publication of the second number. In fact, in two months 
from March 31, to June 2, 1832, he had published, in the "Renovateur," 
the following articles: "On the Projected Destruction of the Monu- 
ment to the Due de Berry;" "A Woman's Life," and "The Situation 
of the Royalist Party." 

This period was certainly that of his most ardent Legitimist prop- 
aganda. At this moment the author of the "Country Physician" 
counted certainly upon entering the Chamber with the support of the 
entire party, and neglected nothing to prepare himself a sensational 
entree. But we know that this plan succeeded no better than many 
others formed by the writer. It often happened, with his plans for 
the future, as with the plots of his romances, that the conception 
without the execution satisfied this great visionary. It may be noted 
also, that Balzac in his letter announces his intention of publishing 
the article as a pamphlet if the editor should reject it. But, like his 
desire of entering politics, this project remained a dead letter. How- 
ever, this separate publication would have been the realization of a 
plan which he had begun to carry out in the previous year. I refer 
to the promise of the master to publish at intervals of three months 
a series of political studies, the first of which had appeared in April, 
1831, with the title, "An Inquiry Into the Policy of Two Ministers," 
purporting to be, according to the signature, "by M. de Balzac, Eligi- 
ble Elector." 

Whatever the reason, the "Renovateur" did not publish the essay 
on "Modern Government," and Balzac issued it neither in another 
review nor in pamphlet form. 

It is, doubtless, to the reasons for this decision that he alludes, 
in the letter written to his mother in the month following the sending 
of the manuscript to M. Laurentie, a letter which certainly refers to 
the observations of the editor of the "Renovateur," transmitted by 
Madame de Balzac to her son. In fact, this very definite sentence oc- 
curs in that letter: "I am much disgusted with M. Laurentie."* 

Two reasons may have prompted the return of the manuscript of 
"Modern Government." 

One may have been the change of the "Renovateur" from a weekly 
to a daily publication and the consequent refusal of the author to 
authorize the division of his work into minute portions. Or It may 
have been that the management of this exclusive tribune of Legitimist 
opinion were unwilling to accept the responsibility for all the govern- 
mental theories of the great writer. 

The other reason, in my judgment more probable, has for a start- 
ing point an affair of gallantry. In the notice prefixed to the unpub- 
lished version of the "Confession of a Country Physician," we give an 
account of his failure to win the affections of the beautiful Marquise 
whom he went to meet at Aix. We shall not repeat it; but that disap- 
pointment was probably the real reason why he never published the 
following pages. Balzac, sick at heart, detached himself from the 
group of Legitimitists, and, while openly continuing to be a royalist and 
a partisan of absolute monarchy, he no longer collaborated with the 

*See Letter xcv In the published correspondence. 
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journals devoted to these ideas, and deprived them almost entirely of 
the services of his pen. 

At the present time, certain opinions expressed in this essay may 
seem antiquated or even puerile. But, before condemning them as 
such, we must go back to the year 1832, and reconstruct the govern- 
mental conditions which existed in France at the time these pages 
were written. Whoever does this will be struck by the depth of 
political insight displayed by Balzac. It must also be remembered 
that, in this case, the very nature of his work forced Balzac to occupy 
a position quite different from that of his habitual conception. 

Finally, one must be astonished to see how, with regard to the 
present and the future, Balzac in these lines reveals once more the 
extraordinary faculty of divination which has justly entitled him to 
be regarded as a seer. 

VICOMTE DE SPOELBERCH DE LOVENJOUL. 



In investigating and discussing in this paper the principles 
underlying a ' representative form of government, we would be 
neither the dupes nor the accomplices of those who proclaimed 
the revolution of 1830, and even before examining its structure, 
we desire to express our opinion, right or wrong, of the new form 
of national existence. 

The immediate outcome of representative government is to 
vest power in a ministry which is subject to constant criticism. 
What, then, is the result of ministerialism ? A dynasty of prime 
ministers, the creatures of the two Chambers and of public opin- 
ion. As to public opinion, let us suppose that it is never mis- 
taken, and is never imposed upon. Now, because the President 
of the Council will come directly from the counting-house, from 
the lawyer's office, from municipal offices or from the magistracy, 
because there are to be no more Bourbons, to use a general term 
for royalty, does it follow that a court and courtiers, the two ever- 
lasting plagues of which the people complain, will no longer 
exist ? 

If you had given to the late Casimir-Perier ten years of life, 
of power and of office, you would have had a lesser Eichelieu, 
without the purple, a tyrant of low degree, but surrounded by 
hie body guard, his sycophants, his court, his courtiers, by a very 
Empire, of an inferior sort, disguised under a mask of legality. 
He would have received his solid majority every five years. He 
would have kept his power by a system of double entry, opened 
accounts on his own terms, and organized his despotism on a 
basis of "debit and credit." Instead of cutting off heads, he 
would have negotiated loans. Dangerous men he would have 
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bought over. Insensibly, his influence and his creatures would 
have pervaded all the machinery and all the offices of the govern- 
ment. His grand chamberlain would have been some obscure 
clerk, his captain of the guard a valet, like the Barjac of Car- 
dinal de Fleury. France would have suffered all the evils of a 
court, without its polish or its patronage of art, a patronage al- 
ways neglected by men intent wholly on their own interests. 
The government would have made one step further toward that 
popular egoism whose development leads nations to political in- 
difference and insures their subjection. 

The Camarilla never spares itself, especially when it is exalt- 
ing an authority as petty as itself. Observe the editor of a news- 
paper — that power which we have only lately created — the man- 
ager of a theatre or of any enterprise which invests its director 
with any influence whatever. Close at hand you will find some 
little Camarilla interested in dancing attendance upon the man 
of action, dazzling him with exaggerated ideas of his success, 
profiting by his mistakes — into which, indeed, for that very rea- 
son, he is deliberately led — and always bent on lulling him to 
sleep by telling him the same thing over and over again, like 
women, who, with time, patience and insistence, end by corrupt- 
ing the strongest character. 

Constitutional ministerialism will never escape from this di- 
lemma^ — one which is not conducive to the results some people 
expect from it. 

Or else the nation will be subject for a long time to the des- 
potism of a man of talent and revive royalty under another form, 
without the advantages of heredity; it will pay out unheard of 
fortunes periodically. Or the nation will change ministers fre- 
quently. And then its prosperity will be a physical impossibility, 
because nothing is more disastrous in the administration of 
affairs than a change of systems. For each minister has his own 
system, and it is only natural that the most mediocre man 
should think himself competent to create one, good or bad. Then, 
tco, a transitory ministry cannot devote itself at the same time 
to the intrigues necessary to the maintenance of its position and 
to the affairs of state. It arrives at power as does a wayfarer 
at an inn, extricates itself from difficulties by a loan, increases the 
debt, and passes on just as it is beginning to learn something 
of the science of government. 
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Thus the alternatives are either a Napoleon without the 
sword, Napoleon in the guise of a lawyer, or the vicious circle of 
the Dupins, the Lafittes, the Louis, the Periers and the Barrots ; 
either the despotism of a citizen king, or the elevation to power, 
by a movement of the constitutional tide, of men of worn-out 
capacity, popular rubbish, of whom the people have become tired, 
whom they destroy by raising them to power. 

By and by, the public debt, the balance sheet of stupidity, in- 
creases. Bankruptcy arrives, but the blame falls upon all instead 
of upon one. And a time will come, if this system continues, 
when the bondholders will become a sort of aristocracy upon 
whom a suffering people will wreak a terrible vengeance. The 
bond will be the badge of an idle class which will be hated as 
were the nobility in 1790. 

What will bring about the crisis? The principle of consti- 
tutional election extended to everything— a principle which is 
anti-governmental, and upon which it is now proposed to rest 
every act of authority. 

Of old, electoral methods yielded excellent results in the 
Church, in which, at a remote period, one finds an example of a 
perfect government, which embraced the whole world, and only 
fell from the weakness of its base. Borne was not a territorial 
power, but the church formed a body of superlative intelligence, 
animated by one purpose, perfectly honest with itself, knowing 
well what it wished, absorbing all dignities, and no longer fear- 
ing them because it had assimilated them — an example by which 
modern rulers profit but little. 

Will you find these principles, productive of a good election, 
in the ignorant mass constituted by our election laws, which have 
extended electoral rights indefinitely through hatred of privilege 
and the love of an impossible equality ? Those who compose the 
existing electorate are always prone, in their choice of represen- 
tatives, to put themselves in opposition or hostility to authority. 
The law brings together the mediocrities of the country, and all 
tbey can do is to produce a perfect counterpart of the elective 
body, for there is nothing to raise them above that level. Compare 
the Corps Legislatif so calumniated by Napoleon with the Cham- 
ber of 1832. Study each name, weigh the men and draw your 
own conclusion. 

Now, suppose all the electoral arrondissements possessed of 
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the loftiest virtue, divest them of local attachments, make each 
comprehend that its deputy ought to be the deputy of France, 
render them deaf to all petty departmental rivalries, concede to 
them an admirable understanding of the need of the country 
for lofty character and great talent ; grant a Chamber of men of 
distinguished capacity. What would be the result of all that? 
The Senate of Venice. The ministry will be the purveyors of 
the Eepublic. Each member will make a desperate effort to per- 
petuate himself and his family in his office, without ever weary- 
ing of his own particular share of tyranny. The Council of Ten, 
or the Committee of Public Safety — some kind of directing power 
— will be restored under some legal appellation. At the head 
of this oligarchy will be a. powerless Doge, who will marry his 
daughters to bourgeois Kings, and forward their trousseaux 
economically by the Messageries, and the people will sink under 
this despotism strongly organized in their own name. 

What a fatal instinct, then, is it which the people obey in 
wishing to govern themselves? Is it possible? That in the 
Middle Ages a subject community should gather its people to- 
gether to conquer liberty of their persons and property, should 
administer, by the election of a few magistrates, a territory of a 
few square leagues — this phenomenon of popular action may be 
be understood. In such a case, the general interest is like a 
family interest. Each citizen has a perfectly clear conception of 
it. Let Marseilles, let Normandy, le Forez, the Lyonnais and 
Dauphine declare themselves republics and manage their affairs 
by an elective council, we shall understand, even to-day, constitu- 
tionality within a limited area. There despotism is impossible, 
for the citizens are always present, as in a small town where 
everything is open to view there is an unerring police and a 
healthy public opinion which must be obeyed. But that a great 
country, with four or five capitals, with as many opinions as 
departments, should wish to advance in the path of greatness, 
to prosper, to conquer its natural limitations by the uncertain 
and indolent action of parliamentary discussion; by the election 
of men of purely local reputations ; by an essentially fickle system 
of delegations, with ability on a lease of three, six or nine years ; 
by a scheme of procedure almost consular, whose acts are scru- 
tinized by the crowd before they have achieved any result, by the 
crowd which amused itself with the nutshells of the Camp of 
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Boulogne, and only understood them twenty years after the fall 
of the inventor, whose genius they had in turn ridiculed, adored, 
cursed and wept — is it not a flagrant absurdity, great national 
folly? 

Less extensive than France, England has enjoyed prosperity, 
has conquered a third of the world, under the leadership of her 
House of Lords, to which the Commons were subordinate, by an 
admirable arrangement which the Eeform Bill tends to over- 
turn. The Commons wish to be the Lords; but the Lords were 
permanent in their composition, while the Commons are con- 
stantly disbanded and renewed by popular election; and conse- 
quently the government will vacillate constantly. 

Despise the folly of the masses, and yet continue to give them 
a share in the government ! Once, France threw off her cavalier, 
when she was sinking under him with fatigue, refusing to take 
another step under his spur. The Emperor being dead, all his 
ideas are understood. This French civilization which he con- 
ceived, all those needs of Europe which he divined, which he de- 
sired to satisfy, everything has been adopted. There is not a 
man who does not bear himself as heir of his genius, who does not 
continue it on a small scale. His "Mangeons les Busses pour 
qui Us ne nous mangent pas" will soon be the watchword of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, and his continental system will be the weapon of 
Europe against England, if the British Empire should fail to 
appreciate the bounds that ought to limit commercial prosperity. 

The Bestoration was established in the midst of storms. 
Apart from some errors, which time has done justice to, it set our 
feet in the paths of English Toryism. It urged the danger of the 
suffrage and the press, but it was always in the hands of the 
people, who dominated it through the taxes. Then without 
reflection, at the bidding of some men, who are now in despair 
over their work, the elder branch succumbed. And, as I write, 
the ruling classes are employed in an effort to make the nation 
think well of the ordinances of Charles X. The press made the 
Days of July, and the suffrage is undermining the government of 
the Juste-Milieu, which has influence nowhere. 

After nearly twenty years of constitutional experiments, no 
minister, coming from the opposition, or created by the elective 
principle, has succeeded in regenerating the government. They 
have all had the genius to resort to borrowing, and not a voice 
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has been raised in. the subservient Chambers against this national 
act of suicide, so foolishly prolonged by the succession of old 
men who have been raised to the ministry. No young man has 
appeared to boldly break up the machine, and throw aside the 
worthless pieces. The ministries have devoted themselves to 
ideas when they should have considered interests; they have been 
occupied with interests when they should have been trying to 
render ideas inoperative. 

The tribute in men and in money, which so disturbs our citi- 
zens, is a matter which has its limit, which no government can 
overstep. It is impossible to exact of the people what it cannot 
give. To add a fraction of a sou to the taxes, beyond what 
the state may reasonably levy, would be to draw blood from a 
skeleton. To-day, therefore, no apprehension on this score can 
be tolerated. In the thirteenth century everything yielded to the 
power of money, and in all times, and in all countries, money 
has been and will be the safeguard of the nation against power. 

The one question is, what is the least sum to be exacted and 
the best means of employing it. On this score, hitherto, the ad- 
vantage has not been with the popular form of government, and 
with the mimsterialism which results from it. A temporary 
minister has no time to work out a reform. He has no interest 
in increasing the taxes, and every incentive to reduce them. A 
popular minister is either the humble servant of particular in- 
terests, or else he rebels against the principle to which he owes 
his place, like Louis Philippe against the Hotel de Ville. A 
ruling power which is called in question has no effective existence. 
The man who asks himself, "Shall I be in office to-morrow ?" can 
have little thought for the greatness of his country. 

There have not been trumpets enough wherewith to blare forth 
the criticisms of the extravagance of the Legitimist monarchy, 
which, in 1814, at Fontainebleau, paid the debts of every one 
and the expenses of the Eevolution, which France had not pre- 
vented. To-day, however, the people are silent over the ex- 
penditure of a thousand millions, for which the ministry of war 
should give account in glory, in conquests, or in tranquility. 
But they are trifled with in the name of France instead of in the 
name of the King. He has a book in his coat of arms. I sup- 
pose it is the Ledger. Happy people ! Surpassingly glorious ! 

If the defense of the country should -be committed to the 
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national guards, what is the use of the army? If the country 
is represented by a single assembly — since the peerage is attached 
to the electoral chamber by a cord, with which it is made to 
perform all the necessary evolutions at the pleasure of the depu- 
ties — what is the use of a king? July has been false to itself. 
They should have created a government entirely elective, with- 
out paid officials, without an army. Every citizen should have 
been a soldier, every rich man an administrator or a magnate. 
That would have been logical. There would have been only the 
debt to pay, so much art the less, and one family of citizens the 
more. Only this government, except for the name of Liberty in- 
scribed on its banner instead of that of the Czar, would have per- 
fectly resembled the Muscovite regime, and in developing the 
egoism of the masses, through the egoism of petty individual 
well-being, would in time have rendered the people entirely in- 
different to patriotic sentiment. 

But this masterpiece of government is not fully disclosed. It 
makes common cause with liberals, self-styled patriots, interested 
in turning the Eestoration to their own profit, men degenerate 
and corrupt, whose dupe the nation has been, and who have 
plunged it into foreign and civil war, into debt and into dis- 
repute with other governments. Thus have they who ridiculed 
the mountebanks of the Restoration given France those of the 
Empire. Poor France! She has been the victim of doc- 
trinaires, she is the prey of bankers and attorneys, and she has 
been visited with the seven plagues of Egypt under other names. 
The last increased her debt without either glory or profit, and 
vitiated representative government by substituting for it an ab- 
surdity, which begins at the throne, and descends to the mayor 
of the village. The doctrinaires coolly say that it is an epoch 
of transition. Admirable sarcasm! 

To resume: Constitutional government is relatively more 
costly than any other form, precisely because under it everything 
is legal. It permits of as many injustices to individuals as a 
monarchial government, because authority is administered by an 
individual. Only these wrongs are committed by the masses. 
As to its use of power, ministerialism, in its actions and be- 
havior, is as immoral as the most immoral court. Barras is the 
base counterpart of Louis XV. The germ of the Nareisses, the 
Tigellinuses, the sycophants, sprouts around every one in authori- 
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ty. One year of the most energetic of all popular governments, 
and Eobespierre had his chief cook, his master of ceremonies 
and his gentlemen of the chamber. Certainly, Oliver Cromwell 
was not lacking in this respect. If he had had his court of Lords, 
his dynasty would perhaps be still reigning in England. 

Finally, from the aims avowed by constitutional government, 
it is evident to candid minds that, in a short time, it will change 
its character when the assembly is intelligent and powerful; or, 
if the assembly is composed of mediocrities, it will ruin the na- 
tion. It leads to despotism or to destruction. 

The great question which occupies our epoch, so brilliant, so 
learned, so intelligent, and which checks it in its march of prog- 
ress, is, then, a question of words. We believe a constitutional 
government possible, not for an indefinite period, because the 
testimony of experience is against the prolonged existence of 
material prosperity; but it may be that its mechanism skilfully 
put together assures it a longer existence than any other kind 
of government. To-day Machiavelli would have entitled his book 
not "The Prince" but "Power." Power, a moral being, the crea- 
ture of reason, bound to remain strong and united is something 
greater than the Prince studied by the celebrated Florentine. 
Progress has been made. So that this mode of government has 
its own peculiar Machiavellism, its machinery, its organs, its 
ideas, whose consequences must be accepted, and which we shall 
attempt to examine. 

If, since the revolution of 1789, the conditions of the acqui- 
sition and the exercise of power have completely changed, the 
foundations, the objects of government, have not altered. That 
was a transformation of the very element, whose component 
masses were, by the force of circumstances, rearranged in a new 
and more rational order. The social order is perfect when it is 
naturally co-ordinated. Three distinct classes are clearly out- 
lined, and these three divisions are found in human society every- 
where, from the borough to the city, from the city to the coun- 
try, from the country to the capital, from the capital to the na- 
tion. They are inevitable, and no social constitution, existing or 
conceivable, can permanently mould them into equal units. 

These three classes are : The mass of the poor and ignorant, 
the middle class, and the aristocracy; the latter including those 
raised to eminence by wealth, ability or intellect. These three 
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classes are the permanent basis of a nation; and, to-day, to estab- 
lish a perfect and durable government, provision must be made 
ir it for satisfying their interests and ideas, for these two are the 
only means by which groups of men express themselves. 

Such is the new problem which the inevitable march of the 
ages has proposed to every government, and which has changed 
its nature and its laws. Genius consists in governing in 
obedience to these conditions. 

Whether under a purely monarchical form, or under a form en- 
tirely democratic, the ruling power, being a constant harmonizing 
of the interests and the ideas of the body governed, ought to be 
strong and united, because it is the action of the body itself, and 
no action is possible with restrictions. To organize authority in 
such a way as to weaken it is to admit the necessity of a principle 
and at the same time to deny it. From such a government noth- 
ing but disturbances can result. 

If the masses express themselves only by interests and ideas, 
the ruling power has only two sorts of enemies — the men who 
represent interests that are not recognized, and those who cham- 
pion opinions hostile to existing order. These enemies may 
be honest or treacherous ; they may claim the recognition of real 
interests, of correct ideas, or lead astray and alienate the masses 
by the advocacy of fictitious interests or false opinions. 

These theorems, of whose correctness each one must judge for 
himself, being admitted, it is easy to deduce from them the 
fundamental principles and the highest maxims of the science of 
government. 

Property, its orderly maintenance, its transmission, has given 
birth to social order and all its laws. It is the basis of authority 
and the object of its action. It is therefore natural to follow the 
demands of property in order to discover the duty of power. 

By virtue of this principle, it is evident that the mutual in- 
terests of the middle class and of the aristocracy unite them in 
a natural contract, by which they guarantee to each other the pos- 
session of their advantages over the poor and ignorant class, 
which is stronger than the other two classes only numerically, 
and which, unrestrained, would overturn the social order to no 
purpose — for, at length, the social order would recover its former 
equilibrium. 

Therefore, the franchise, a share in the government, ought 
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never to be placed in the inexperienced hands of this third class. 
But the other two classes are bound to insure its well-being by 
supplying it with work and wages. 

Here, many questions, raised by writers full of tenderness 
for the unfortunate, and ready to overthrow the existing order 
to realize an Utopia, present themselves. There are men who 
preach philanthropy, the spreading of the light, humanity, moral- 
ity, progress, civilization, etc. They are either scoundrels, who 
wish to ruin the State for their own profit, or genuine apostles. 
If they are sincere, they ought to dress the wounds of the poor 
man with their own hands, try to instruct him, to teach him 
economy and relieve him. Either they will weary of their 
labors, or they will persevere. In either case, neither their zeal 
nor their opinions are dangerous. But, if the orator is a knave, 
he must be silenced at any cost, bought, bribed, or persecuted. 
He merits equally a prefecture or a prison. He is a man capable 
of office or a fool. 

As to primary instruction and the spreading of the light, it 
does not matter whether it is proscribed or encouraged. Whether 
or not learning is brought to the door of the indigent class either 
by the Brother of Christian Doctrine or by a radical teacher, it 
will never be absorbed except by the individual whose instinct and 
ability call upon him to rise out of the sphere of misfortune. 

There will always be men foreordained to continual mechan- 
ical toil, and such men will read neither the newspapers nor 
Voltaire. 

That which is exacted, not by humanity nor by philanthropy, 
but by the interest of the State, and which is an admitted prin- 
ciple of civilization, is that social laws shall give every oppor- 
tunity to the man of ability, in whatever class Heaven may have 
placed him at birth, to rise to the place destined for him. Then, 
again, the poor man should be relieved from direct taxation, and 
the taxes on the articles he consumes should be moderated so as 
to be imperceptible. Military service should be exacted only 
from this class; that is a means by which it may raise its men 
of energy, and it increases the patriotic sentiment of the class. But 
let the army have no special privileges. The army is an instrument 
of government, and of civilization, as well as of defense. Those 
special branches of the army which demand learning will absorb 
the ambitions of the middle class, as the ranks of the other corps 
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will, with benefit to the country, attract men of energy from the 
mass of the proletariat. 

If the army had been thus constituted, the throne would not 
have fallen in July, 1830, nor would the army have lost seven 
hundred men in the struggle. What interest had the non- 
commissioned officers in defending a government which would 
reward them only with woolen epaulettes ! Now, the petty offi- 
cers make the army. The Eestoration made its soldiers apathetic, 
and by an almost inexplicable fatality the Juste-Milieu has com- 
mitted the same blunder through its regulation for advancement. 
Under Louis Philippe, the Due de Dantzig, Michel Ney and 
Lannes would not have been generals. This state of things is 
unfortunate in any kind of government. 

The acquisition of property by the poor class is not a source 
of danger in a country a third of which is unfilled, and whose 
commerce has not revealed a quarter of its possible development. 
The division of the land is a chimera, with which some states- 
men foolishly disquiet themselves, since all property pays taxes 
and its transfers are assessed. Besides, the vices and the mis- 
fortunes of the poor, of the working man, of the proletarian are 
justly considered social perils: whereas the peasant who is an 
owner of property is a friend of the government. Finally, the 
properties of the Peerage could easily be subjected to special 
regulations. 

Neither weapons nor power, then, in the hands of the people! 
Ask of them neither commands nor ratifications. Sovereignty is a 
tragic farce, in which the people should never have the oppor- 
tunity of playing a part. Keep them always between laws at 
once strong and flexible, strong to resist the densely stupid part 
of the population, flexible to give oportunities of advancement to 
men of energy and talent. Let every facility be given to him who 
wishes to rise to a higher sphere. 

With the middle class begin political interests and ideas. 
There was the danger in 1789; there was the danger in 1830; 
there will be the danger with every government which does not 
give the middle class a large share in its action, and allow it to 
breathe freely in the political atmosphere. 

The intestine revolutions of a country are caused only by 
ignoring the interests and ideas which arise in it. This fact sug- 
gested the idea of a popular Chamber, elective and periodically 
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renewed — elective that it may represent property in all its forms, 
and periodically renewed to give scope to new interests, and to 
prevent the assembly from becoming dictatorial or oppressive. 

The assembly, then, is the mouthpiece of the middle class. 
Now, that the middle class be permanently satisfied, it is 
necessary that it should furnish exclusively the members of the 
assembly which represents it. If the government does not bend to 
this necessity, the middle class, excluded from its legitimate par- 
ticipation in power, ceases to have confidence in the laws, and 
in course of time, under the pressure of circumstances which will 
surely arise, it will bring on a revolution. The Eestoration made 
this mistake. There was a whole aristocracy among its deputies, 
and often the elective Chamber defended the throne, and en- 
croached upon the prerogatives of the Chamber of Peers. 

The elective Chamber is not the government. It is a means 
of government and must be rendered as harmless as possible. 

Thus, for the representation of the middle class, it is necessary 
to condition accession to legislative power according to the value 
of the elector's property, taking his possessions as indicative of 
his intelligence. Consequently, many degrees of suffrages ; elect- 
ors at one hundred, two hundred, three hundred, five hundred, a 
thousand francs paid in taxes. Create five or six colleges. Give 
more deputies to the greatest aggregate of interests, so that the 
college of electors at a thousand francs would choose two depu- 
ties where the college at a hundred francs would elect one. But 
allow no double vote. That is a privilege, and the middle class 
has a horror of privileges. Its prejudices must be respected. 
Prom the moment when you have to depend only upon your in- 
telligence and your ability to raise yourself from one college to 
another there are no longer any privileges. The law is just ; it is 
the same for all. 

The elective assembly can organize itself so that the royal 
power has neither scope nor influence in it. The government 
which tampers with the ballot blunders. It is much wiser to 
accept a Chamber which has been freely elected. 

One of the greatest mistakes of the Eestoration was to have 
intrusted the throne to the electors. It was at once pitiable 
and ludicrous that a government with between thirty and forty 
thousand officeholders and eighty thousand electors fell as the 
result of a general election. It should have asked from the men 
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in office not certificates of confession, but the cards of electors. 
The ministers have had the means of corrupting the elective prin- 
ciple, and they have struggled against it. They were either 
blind men or simpletons. 

Prom these facts we draw a sort of axiom for representative 
government. It should choose its employees from the lowest 
electoral classes; for, the higher classes being of necessity on its 
side, by virtue of the regard for order which springs from the 
possession of much property, the share of office given to poor 
electors makes them friends of the government because it gives 
them a better comprehension of its strength, its ideas and its 
difficulties, and they do not seek to overthrow it. 

With a Chamber thus constituted, a ministry must have a 
majority if it is not incompetent. First, let us lay down the 
principle that all majorities can be bought and sold. A Cham- 
ber is won either by fear, or by glory, or by money, or by ideas. 
These are the means of government. Eobespierre bought his 
majority by the aid of the executioner, and paid for it with 
severed heads. Napoleon stifled the voice of his with the thunder 
of cannon. Louis XVIII. knew perfectly well the worth of 
the consciences which permitted him to violate the Charter in 
regard to election. Certainly, the conviction of the two hundred 
and twenty-one would not have cost a milliard, and France would 
have gained by it, for her tri-colored rag has already cost two, 
and Europe skillfully applies to us the system Napoleon applied 
to England. "In fifteen years," he said, at St. Helena, "I have 
increased her debt by as many milliards, and pushed her so far 
toward her ruin." 

There was the blunder of Polignac. He should have accepted 
the Chamber. He was too honorable, too timid, or too stupid; 
let him take his choice. 

Admit a true principle. No Chamber is hostile to power; 
but individuals are inimical to the ministers, for politics have to 
do only with men, and all men have passions. Eeekon up the 
sum total of ambitions cherished by the middle class, lasting 
political ambitions. Examine it. Collect exact statistics of the 
fluctuating mass of men between twenty-five and fifty. Deduct 
the men whose ambition is satisfied by a notary's commission, by 
the presidency of a tribunal, by an industrial fortune. Elimi- 
nate those whose capacity is exhausted in the pursuit of their 
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own welfare. Leave out those who fail of their desires 
from lack of persistence. Finally be exact. Sound the depths 
of the middle class. You will not find five hundred ambitious 
politicians, and among these five hundred men there will be 
scarcely twenty who have talent, scarcely twenty who are dan- 
gerous; and among these forty joined together, there will be one 
or two Brutuses to work destruction. The rest will be content 
with some high office, or with court favor. The one set have vio- 
lent passions and give way before a little gold; the others are 
carried away by sentimental considerations. 

All the constitutional scaffolding, which alarms kings, comes to 
a question of men. If a man of great talent presents himself, 
give him the management of affairs of state. It must neces- 
sarily be done. Power extinguishes a little man. It is deplor- 
able to think that this principle was unknown to the fallen dyn- 
asty. M. le Marquis Lafitte, Comte Casimir-Perier, Marshal 
Foy, Chancellor Dupin were the supporters of legitimism. A 
treacherous enemy desires power; let him have it for a moment, 
and he is forced for the rest of his political life to sit upon the 
ministerial bench. 

But to reduce a Chamber to this innocuous condition, a gov- 
ernment must give no cause of complaint to the middle class. 
Thus, liberty of conscience, of thought, of person and of com- 
merce must be respected. The aristocracy and the Eoman re- 
ligion were the two causes of the Eevolution of July. The mid- 
dle class thirsted for equality. Louis XVIII. might have forever 
saved the Elder Branch if he had dared to be a Eobespierre, with- 
out the scaffold. In boldly suppressing all the nobility outside 
the Chamber of Peers, he would have made the middle class 
breathe freely. Decorations, royal or imperial, titles, ancient or 
recent, all ought to have fallen under the stroke of a single law. 
He alone has been in a position to abolish the remnants of a 
nobility which, having neither privileges nor substantial titles, 
no longer existed. There was no longer a nobility, but an aris- 
tocracy and suzerains of 1,700,000 crowns. The noblesse of the 
provinces could do nothing for a throne which it has not de- 
fended, and made enemies for it everywhere. In 1814, in the en- 
thusiasm of the Eestoration, the king should have established 
a French Toryism, and cu: all discontent at the root by attaching 
the clergy to the state, through the lofty influence of the Gallican 
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Church. He had only to realize, in the nineteenth century, the 
conception of St. Louis, in the thirteenth. The Renovateur 
should have replaced the Conservateur. The maintenance of the 
Elder Branch was entirely dependent on this idea. The middle 
class would not then have defied the French clergy, nor encount- 
ered nobles outside the Chamber of Peers. The peerage would 
have continued great and powerful. Content with equality, with 
liberty of conscience, it would never have suspected the throne 
of mental reservation and would have willingly yielded to it the 
censorship of the political press, if freedom of thought had been 
allowed to other publications. The lesson of fifteen years of the 
Eestoration is that it is better to compromise with men, with in- 
terests, and with opinions, than to oppose them. 

We have now come to the share which the aristocracy should 
have in the government. The peerage has not yet been con- 
sidered a guarantee of equality for the other two classes, and yet 
it is the only institution possible to-day for recognizing and pre- 
serving, without injustice and without tyranny, the distinctions 
necessary to the existence of society, and which arise by virtue of 
a law whose constant and irresistible action it would be folly to 
ignore. 

If politics is the art of co-ordinating social interests and pas- 
sions, does it not follow that it is necessary to regulate the func- 
tion of social distinctions, instead of abandoning them to their 
own erratic action, and to make them conduce to the greatness 
and permanence of the state. The hereditary peerage is con- 
ceived in this spirit. But the peerage is armed with a power 
which, in other ways, affects the prosperity of a country which 
accepts the institution and its prerogatives, as it accepts taxation, 
for both the peerage and the taxes are necessities. In the peerage 
should reside the most elevated thought, the heart indeed of 
the country. It is the traditional depository of those national 
projects which demand persistence, and sometimes a century, for 
their complete accomplishment. It is the peerage which repre- 
sents a country to other countries. In its ranks are the highest 
magistrates, whom the country ought not to pay, because no re- 
compense is adequate to their services. 

The hereditary riches of the peerage should be purely terri- 
torial. A bond-holding peer is an anomaly which the Eestora- 
tion, unhappily, allowed to exist while disposing of threescore 
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millions of bonds a year. The facts prove that no minister of the 
Eestoration ever realized that the peerage ought to be an acting- 
Cabinet and a barrier between the electors and the king. Im- 
prudent journalists, mouthpieces of ignorance, ought not to have 
been in a position to say, "The king will not yield/' but "Will 
the peers yield?' The power should have been vested in them, 
and July would have ended with nothing worse than broken win- 
dows and plundered hotels. 

The heredity of the peerage and its riches respond to two 
great needs of a country — its continued activity and its arts and 
luxury. A peerage with only life tenure gives no results, and 
although we make little of the lessons of history, it is well to 
remark that Home, Venice and England have owed their astonish- 
ing prosperity to their hereditary senates. France is the only 
country whose territorial base is sufficiently large to support 
safely for any long period an aristocracy thus constituted. The 
peerage ought constantly to open its ranks to those who by for- 
tune, intelligence or talent have risen above the surface of the 
nation. Its ancient glories are unquestionable. They will be ac- 
cepted by the nation, because a name already made is worth more 
than one which is still to be made. 

The peerage is the institution which the middle class will most 
readily allow of, if its other grievances are redressed, because, the 
peerage being open to men of its own class, its privileges will be 
curtailed. But if the institution is to be kept out of the arena of 
controversy, the peers should keep clear of the elections and re- 
frain from voting. The younger children of peers and their 
connections will drop back into the middle class, a wise measure 
which the first hereditary Chamber of Peers failed to adopt. 
That Chamber cast its brood upon the budget, it had the malady 
of nepotism, and the institution was sapped by special interests. 
The peers should have had a more enlightened patriotism than 
simple citizens, but they understood neither their mission nor 
the laws of their existence. This understanding was impossible 
to a Chamber composed of old men, the survivors of different 
regimes and of many storms, having contradictory opinions, 
fanatical in their egotism and their self-love, misunderstanding 
each other, and having neither esprit de corps nor definite ideas. 
The restriction of primogeniture to the peerage ought to have 
been one of their objects. They preferred to seek popularity at 
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their own expense, although they could have attached the elective 
Chamber to themselves by proposing and promoting laws in har- 
mony with the true principles of constitutional government. 

Eoyalty should be generously defended and considered as be- 
yond discussion. To leave it alone in the presence of the masses 
is to expose it to summary collapse. And yet the fall of Louis 
XVI. has not prevented that of Charles X. Singular fatality! 
So a popular royalty does not last; it is too quickly false to its 
principle. Legitimism, absurd as it may be made to appear, is a 
principle which would have to be invented, if it did not already 
exist. It is the seal of hereditary ownership, the unseen tie which 
binds together the authority that covers the country and makes 
of it a compact system. 

As to a Court, that is an entirely personal question. If a 
banker has his butler and his footman in his ante-chamber, surely 
the king may be allowed his gentlemen. 

Such, in our opinion, are the general principles by which a 
constitutional monarchy can maintain itself and lead a nation in 
the path of prosperity, and unite the glory of the throne to that 
of the people. 

There are certain administrative problems which must be 
solved, to reduce the cost of the government, to mask the taxes 
more or less skillfully, to give representation, more or less exactly 
to different sizes of fortunes, so that all political factors may be 
brought into play. But these are secondary details. 

In this effective formula of government, the sacred promise of 
society, "To each one according to his works," is the law which 
applies to the most infinitesimal social ramifications, and the 
governing body is permanent, instead of movable as in a purely 
elective system. But it is easily penetrated by the waves of real 
and legitimate ambition. Its distinctive classes are not im- 
passable barriers, but arenas open to all comers. 

De Balzac. 



